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HAT most strikes an unbiassed observer when he ende- 
avours to analyse the Suez crisis today, after the London 
Conference and on the eve of conversations which the 

enzies group is about to conduct with President Nasser, is that 
dssibilites for avoiding aggravation of relations between Egypt and 
¢ Western powers have not been sufficiently used. There is no 
oubt that nationalization of the Suez Canal Company has not in 
self created any objective difficulties which might justify the 
unching of the huge pro aganda apparatus, diplomatic manoeu- 
es and demonstrations of military power, to which Great Britain 
ad France resorted with such speed. 


The attitude itself of the Western powers — it should be 
imphasised that this applies partilarly to London a d Paris — 
pward the act of sovereignty which Egypt realized through nationa- 
zation, includes two phases which, show — already with their 
iontradictoriness and general inconsistency, that Western diplomacy 
not basing its struggle against that act on definite lasting con- 
pts but only on the wish again to repel the Egyptian national 
afluence from the sphere of the Canal no matter at what cost. 


The basic argument used by Western diplomacy immediately 
ter the outbreak of the crisis, was quickly refuted. It boiled down 
legal reasons which allegedly did not permit nationalization, But 
pgality is actually on the side of Egypt. The assertion that an in- 
prnational company wa.s involved, not a foreign company on 
igyptian soil — which allegedly sets nationalization against inter- 
lational law — is untenable. First ofall, an international company 
n national soil could equally be nationalized with the full imple- 
entation of the right to compensation. In any case, there exists 
fo rule which, adopted by the international community, would 
rohibit this explicitly. Why is it permissible to nationalize a fo- 
ign company but not a foreign company which has an _ interna- 
fonal character? Is the international factor entitled to exploitation 
f national resources, and is it, in such a case, still an interna- 
fonal factor? In the case of the Suez Company we have to deal 
mith an ordinary foreign company registered in Egypt. Its nationa- 
ization, in any case, is a common enough occurrence in the present 
y world. 


But this argument, after being subjected to criticism, was 
ery quickly replaced by proofs of a different kind — one would 
ay by proofs of a psychological and racial character. What is 
ttacked is not so much the principle of nationalization — although 
is still maintainad that the Canal, as an important international 
yaterway, must be in the hands of an international organ, under 
aternational contro] — but the “incapability“ of Egypt and uncer- 
Rinty of the present regime in that country as regards free navi- 
lation through the Canal. The press of the countries which call 
emselves the cradle of classical democracy and liberalism have 
ever before written in such humiliating terms about a Govern- 
Ment and a whole people as they are doing now in writing about 
Sgypt. A nation’s capabilities are denied in advance, and this is 
xplained, in addition to “general observations“ on the Arab world, 
ove all by the political trend taken by President Nasser. As he 
$ an opponeut of the policy of blocs “one could not trust him“. 
Vere he a supporter of the Western military bloc — according to 
his logic -— he could be trusted. Probably because it would be 
ossible in that case to put successful pressure on him not to na- 
ionalize the Suez Canal ! 


These explanations are now corroborated by various “practi- 
al proofs“ among which the bribing of the technical personnel of 
he Suez Company with a view to sabotaging work — is not the 
€ast important. This policy, however, has an awkward effect for 
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its initiators. It contributes to such compromising of the Western 
policy as we have not witnessed in recent years. On the other hand, 
it also contributes to the creation of greater political unity in the 
Arab world. If it has often been maintained in London that the 
setting up of the Bagdad Pact was necessary for the integration of 
the Arab peoples who could not be integrated by the Arab League, _ 
then the Suez crisis — if anybody accepted this view — had also 
drawn closer the Arab peoples in the face of a direct danger: that 
threatening national sovereigaty. At the same time, it will most 
probably weaken such creations as the Bagdad Pact which is con- 
trolled by a great power from outside. 


However, this transition from argumentation against nationa- 
lization to proving that Egypt is “not in a position“ to ensure the 
proper functioning of the international waterway, has another weak 
point — in addition to proving inconsistency in argumentation. 
This weak point is the manifested basic contradiction of the whole 
attitude of the Western powers. Contradiction between the attack 
on nationalization and the demand for ensuring freedom of navyi- 
gation. Actually, nationalization does not mean danger for the 
freedom of navigation, or at least it need not mean this. Nationa- 
lization is a kind of property-holding. The freedom of navigation 
is a definite functional state. The first’ means possession. The 
second acceptance of duties towards the international community. 
And these duties are not ensured by a kind of property-holding, 
but by accepting obligations and offering guarantees. 


The Western powers demanded at the London Conference 
something that Egypt is not disputing, — which perhaps remained 
unclear in the early days, — but was corrected by the well-known 
counter-move of President Nassser: assurance of the international 
character of Suez. But, if there was actually a wish to deepen 
this assurance, the Western powers should have agreed to discuss 


this with Egypt as something that had not bean sufficiently assured 
even before nationalization. The problem of free navigation should 
have been taken as such and analysed to establish whether the old. 
guarantees, based on a convention of the nineteenth century, stil 
answer modern conditions. This would be considered a logical pro- 
cedure. But one could not say it was logical to convene a confe- 
rence with a view to making it adopt a plan on definite, non- 
Egyptian ownership of the Suez, with the explanation that it is 
necessary to ensure freedom of navigation through the Suez Canal. 
Nor is it logical to take measures which look like demonstration 
of power and are designed to make Egipt renounce its sovereign 
rights. Is the freedom of navigation, based on the plan of the We- 
stern powers with which many countries disagree, actually guaran- 
teed? Even if it were formally guaranteed the psychological effect 
of such security would be very unfavourable. 


This effect would be unfavourable because it would essen- 
tially set a large number of underdeveloped countries which are 
only now acquirng their full political and economic independence 
— against the developed countries. It would quite justifiably, 
create an impression among politicians and in the public opinion 
of Africa and Asia, that the iniernational interest is something that 
is contrary to the aspirations of young nations, to their wish for 
fully exploiting their internal resources in order to develop their 
country. For, according to the plan sumbitted by Mr Dulles at the 
London Conference, international interests ban ce ensured only in 
the form of international control and international possession. This 
means, in the view of the West, that national sovereignty — this 
great slogan of two thirds of mankind in the twentieth century — 
is something that clashes with the interests of the world, with the 
interests of the United Nations! 


For this reason — and what follows may be a model for 
settling many similar crises in the future — the problem of Suez 
can only be placed in a different way — a way closer to the aspi- 
rations of the majority of nations: it would be necessary to esta- 
blish what exactly is needed for ensuring international interests, 
whether something is involved, that arouses the interest of the in- 
ternational public, and how to harmonize international interests 
with national sovereignty, without whose assurance there can be 
no real cooperation among the states and peoples. 


The Suez case, as we have a'ready pointed out, is intere- 
sting from the viewpoint of the international public opinion, pre- 
cisely because it shows very clearly how these two sides of the 
problem can be made to accord. They can be made to accord if 
the problem of ownership — in all its forms and with all its con- 
sequences — is taken quite separatelv from the problem of guaran- 
teeing international interests. 


Is this possible? The Egyptian practice shows that it is. The 
Egyptian Government has taken all the necessary steps to ensure 
the normal exploitation of the Canal, and has also proposed a sy- 
stem of international guarantees to be linked with the United Na- 
tions. The answer to the remark that Egypt is not in a position 
to safeguard and assure navigation through the Cana being a 
backward country with inadequate technical experience and person- 
nel, is very simple: a country so much interested in the Suez 
Canal as Egypt is — a country for whom it constitutes the chief 
national asset, will certainly do everythingin its power to maintain 
the level of the Canal’s functioning, It will ask and get assistance 
from abroad. — unless the Western powers decide to block this 
assistance. Therefore, the only obstacle for the normal functioning 
of the Canal is in the West. Everything depends on the good will 
of the West. 


One could ask what benefits Egypt might reap from the in- 
troduction of an unpopular system of navigation or changes in 


rates for passage of ships. As regards discrimination, it does n@ 
depend at all on whether the Canal is controlled by. an intern: 
tional corporation or by an Egyptian national company — as 
case of the Izraeli ships has shown — but on the political sg 
tuation and settlement of international political problems. All tk 
is not in any direct relation with the problem of ownership ¢ 
the Canal which falls under Egyptian jurisdiction even tho 
the company be international. 


It seems, however, that there is a wish in certain quartel 
— although it is not expressed in the Dulles Plan — to make th 
Canal Zone exterritorial in an indirect way. Only, this migk 
create a situation in which the public opinion of underdevelopé 
countries should declare itself against any assurance of interng 
tional interests, as this would affect their territorial interests, re 
sulting in the development of just such nationalism as is men 
tioned in the West and which is at this moment only a naturé 
aspiration towards political, economic and territorial integrity. 


At present, the world public opionion has before it severe 
plans for the solution of the Suez crisis. Actually, if the less imi 
portant differences are put aside, there exist two basic plans, tw 
basic ideas. The first, is the idea set forth by Mr. Dulles accor 
ding to which Egyptian sovereignty would be respected — fot 
mally — while the share of Egypt in the ownership of the Can 
would be increased. But the Canal would remain under the adm 
nistration of international organs and under international contro 
Although the United Nations is mentioned in this connection, such 
an international organ, judging by the London Conference, woul 
in the present situation advocate above all the interests of the ma 
jority at the London Conference. 


However, the Dulles Plan also contains such general ele 
ments of emphasizing the international character of navigation ¢ 
would have to be taken into consideration in any final solutior 
although it is clear, on the whole, that Egypt is asked to do so 
mething it is not prepared to do: to sacrifice its sovereignty. 


On the other hand, Krishna Menon’s plan provides for com 
plete Egyptien sovereignty in the functions of management bu 
leaves broad possibilities for attaching such consultative organs 
the Egyptian administration or organs with limited functions @ 
would have quite an international character and which — alon} 
with a new convention proposed by Nasser — would ensure thi 
safeguarding of international interests. If those elements of goo 
will which were manifested during the London Conference endut 
for some time yet, if any imposition of will on Egypt is completel; 
stopped, if readiness is shown for very patient negotiations and 
a wider circle of interested countries is drawn to these negotiations 
there would be realistic possibilities for reducing divergences and 
combining the ideas from various plan. For, undoubiedly the cris! 
is so serious that without an earnest compromise — but a compro- 
mise based on Egyptian sovereignty — nothing can be accom 
plished. 


All that was said here also fully applies to the Menzie 
mission. It will be able to bring closer the day of settlement onl 
if it is occupied with information, explanation, soundings. But i 
it remains rigidly on Mr. Dulles’s attitude, stressing that it is the 
last word of the West, at the same intensifying pressure on Egypt, 
all one can predict is aggravation of relations and creation of | 
very uncomfortable atmosphere in large parts of Asia and Africe 
which are following with special attention the development of thi 
Suez crisis. Those who attach special significance to the fact tha 
some Asian countries have finally nonetheless voted in favour of 
the Dulles Plan, should bear in miid that they have done so im 
the wish to avoid conflict. But they now expect patience and ela- 
sticity from the West too. q 


co 


pinion on current problems 
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HE French capitalist bourgeoisie, as we have seen, has 

made serious mistakes in Algeria. It is indisputable that it 

showed such egoism as could hardly be equalled in the 
am of political mmagination. But it must be said, in justification 
* France, that these mistakes of the bourgeoisie were not the 
le causes of the catastrophe. Unforeseen circumstances have also 
seatly contributed to this situation — primarily the domographic 
roblem of Algeria. 


It is well-known that under-developed countries, especially 
10se of the Moslem world, are subject to amazing growth. In 
330, the French found in Algeria about 3 million Algerians; today 
ere are 9 millions of them. In the last quarter of the century 
1¢ Moslem population in Algeria doubled its number. Now this 
opulation is increasing every year by 250.000 souls. This means 
at every four years the Algerian population increases by one 
illion. When France, not so long ago, introduced some economic 
ad social reforms for the benefit of Algerians, each of these re- 
rms proved inadequate: it answered the needs at the time of its 
romulgation but when at last it was put into effect, the needs had 
creased ten-fold through demographic development. 


One million poor children have to be added every year to 
vc million Arab peasants whose average per capita income is 
3.000 francs annually. Has France done what she was under obli- 
ation to do in the economic regard? Indeed, this Algerian land 
hich is as large as 35 French departments, with as large a popu- 
tion as 19, and as rich as 4 departments — receives three fourhs 
f the French economic and social assistance, The Algerian soil 
very poor, its climate very varied, “he means of communication 
stween areas exceedingly difficult owing to great distances. These 
rcumstances, coupled with the demographic moment go hand in 
and with French incompetence. The Algerian nationalists know 
lat the deeds of Algeria are enormous and that they will remain 
) no matter what solution is found for the present conflict. 


Another circumstance is the well known Moghreb. unity 
ferred to in the previous article. The Algerian elite took the 
roclamation of the independence of Tunisia and Morocco as a 
nd of additional insult. They also take as an offence the granting 
* the dignity of state and political maturity to the neighbouring 
yuntries inhabited by their brothers in race and religion, a people 
yeak the same language. Hence the Algerian leaders wish to im- 
ae their own people with that national consciousness, that feeling 
x the community which has not been one of their strong charac- 
ristics. 

Finally, there is another matter which might have been a 
vourable asset under different conditions: the presence of 1,250,000 
renchmen. Actually this is one of the principal problems. The 
Igerian French have been feeling at home in Algeria ever since 
3:0. They have behind them five generations of Algerian French. 
he graves of their parcnts and childhood memories are all in 
at country. Often they even have no knowledge of France. The 
ist majority of them are very poor. Very early they have become 
separate people while their behaviour, speech and attitude to 
fe turns them into Algerians rather than French. During econo- 
ic and administrative conflicts, they have often threatened the 
rench Metropolis with secession. In their own way they have 
mpathy for the Moslems. The wet-nurses of their children are 
sually Moslem” women, The faithfulness shown by Moslem ser- 
ints to their French employers is proverbial. The Algerian 
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French are racial chauvinists in the sense that, for example, they 
could not imagine a mixed marriage with the natives and that in 
the depth of their soul they do not believe in the evolution of 
the native people who, they say, never knew how to irrigate their 
land nor to build roads. But they are not, they never were racial 
chauvinists in the Hitlerite or American sense, that is, they never 
were obsessed by the desire to exterminate people. 


Courageous, but deprived of political spirit, patriots but 
limited in their outlook, the Algerian French today consider that 
negotiations with insurgents would lead to capitulation and would 
be a disgraceful cowardice. The evolution of the people with whom 
they live in community is so alien to them that they look eve- 
rywhere for the causes of the Algerian drama: in Egypt, in the 
United States of America, in the USSR. Everywhere, but not in 
Algeria. Among them there are liberal elements, but as the con- 
flict continues, the French look upon these elements as traitors, 
while Moslems consider them inefficient dreamers. How is one to 
explain this fury of the Algerian French? One can explain it in a 
single word: fear — fear of the Islamic reality. 


These people mostly consider that Islam is intolerant of 
minorities. They declare — though too late — that their fathers 
have made mistakes, that a unity of rights and duties should have 
been realized, but above all they are in fear of having to live in 
a country under Moslem rule..They say that in the present phase 
of evolution of the Algerians, an independent Algerian state would 
necessarily be Arab, religious and nondemocratic. They are afraid 
of the spirit of vengeance among former colonial subjects. They 
maintain that the whole of their struggle for the organization of 
the country, struggle against disease, for the ensurance of order 
— would be shattered. For a section of them the problem boils 
down to ,,They or we!“. 


The presence of such numerous Frenchmen in Algeria is 
making the decision of the French Government very difficult. 
Now Tunisia has broken off negotiations with France because of 
the Algerian war. Morocco has forbidden French troops to use 
its territory as a base for this war. The French Government is 
pursuing its mobilization of young men and is aware that there is 
a risk of a conflict again flaring up any moment in Tunisia and 
Morocco. The Government’s concern for French citisens in Algeria 
is. worthy of praise, but viewed from this angle, this means follo- 
wing a road which leads nowhere. For, continuous conflict is 
primarily causing harm to the Algerian French themselves. It is 
leading increasingly to a situation in which a Franco-Moslem 
community would be impossible. And if all the fears, entertained 
by the Algerian French were justified — which. is far from reality 
— then this impossibility would be ten times greater. The war 
makes Islam less tolerant, it makes the people more religious, the 
future state weaker and less liberal. There are nine million Arabs 
while the French number one million. And this is the only reality. 


Today every one in France agrees in words that consider- 
able satisfaction is due to the Algerian people. Every cne agrees 
in words that an Arab vote is worth as much as a French vote 
and that the Algerians should enjoy the same economic and social 
benefits from the Metropolis as the French. No mistake: this is a 
significant spiritual evolution which could occur only under the 
pressure of the uprising. 

But the evolution remains significant in its possible con- 
sequences. Had the Algerians, deceived by so many unfulfilled 
promises, accepted full economic integration, this would have been 
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a very significant event for the Algerians. It is well-known that 


Egypt has not seen much profit from American-Russian competi-~ 


tion, not even for the construction of the Aswan Dam. The USA 
refused credits requested by Tunisia and Morocco, while France, 
alone, is giving more for the three North African countries than 
all the other countries together under the programme of assistance 
to under-developed countries (item IV). 


Those Algerian leaders who are aware of economic realities 
and who wish to umbre their national rising with a revolutionary 
significance, think of all this. But, unfortunately. ‘they are not 
numerous. France did: not make nuch effort to form a Moslem 
elite. And it has been generally noted that revolutions are provo- 
ked by political and military temperaments rather than by techni- 
cians and economists. But, in the end, reality docs not betray 
them. This small group would probably wish to win political inde- 
pendence in a sufficiently wide, French framework where there 
would nonetheless be enough space for an inner economic associa- 
tion. This view — in my opinion the only intelligent view — has 
many opponents. In the first place, a section of the French would 
agree to economic sacrifices provided Algeria remained French. 
This for example, is the view of Jacques Soustelle. former parti- 
cipant in the resistance movement on General De Gaulle’s side. 
This is also the view of Robert Lacoste, who has not only been 
in the resistance movement but is also a socialist member of the 
Guy Mollet Government. This view has no future. If the war in 
Algeria is terminated, even by ‘suppressing the uprising — the 
Algerian community, as soon as it is able to declare itself at free 
elections, will take the path of nacessary autonomy. 


But, political independence within the framework of a 
mutual economic dependence also has enemies — the Moslems, 
all those who, in contrast to the spirit of the Bandung Conference, 
see in the emancipation of the colonial peoples an occasion for 
settling accounts and eliminating the Western civilization. Hence, 
there is competition going on. frequently competition on a religious 
basis. For example, in Tunisia, Salah Ben Yussef scores easy 
successes among his listeners, — who are few but, fanatical — by 
declaring that Bourguiba has not really won the independence for 
his country as he cooperates with France in the military field. 
These men do not think at all about the needs of their people, 
about the need for improving their standard of living. They are 
demagogues. Those who follow them are less to be blamed: it is 
certainly psychologically normal that a people under tutelage wis- 
hes no further relations with its former tutor in regard to whom 
it keeps many complexes. But the salvation of the Algerian people, 
who are fighting today, as well as those who have not yet attained 
political maturity and are the victims cf double terrorism and 
double oppression — the salvation of these people does not lie ina 
return, to the past — namely to a feudal regime of the Yemen 
or Saudi Arabia, after a revolution which really makes the people 
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Fo the last 150 years and more the great American poli- 
tical parties hold their Coventions every four years to no- 
minate their candidates for president and vice president. The no- 
minating conventions traditionally are very large, very noisy, spi- 
rited, militant, demagogic and combine the characteristics of po- 
litical manifestations, circus performances, patriotic assemlies and 
frollicking holidays. The Chicago Convention of the Democratic 
Party displayed many of the above characteristics together with a 
high level of political maturity introduced by the liberal wing of 
the party now headed by Stevenson. 


The Republican Party Convention in San Francisco in cont- 
rast was as quiet, dignified, obedient, and boring as a gathering of 
church dignitaries. It nominated Eisenhower and Nixon unani- 
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greater. The Algerian nationalists often say, quite rightly ths 
they are not fighting against revolutionary France of 1789, by 
that they are fighting for the very principles of 1789, against th 
colonialist section of the French. This, in any case, is one of th) 
reasons why the revolution should be prevented from taking th 
path of social, economic and political regression. Those who be 
the grave responsibility for deciding to launch an insurrectio® 
should guarantee an organizational programme based on those @ 
the revolutionaries and socialists in other countries. 


These are serious, importunt and concrete problems behin 
which a terrible conflict is concealed. Not only soldiers but als 
women, children, Moslems and French, are dying every day in Alge: 
The National Liberation ;Front declares that it will enter int 
talks on cease-fire only when France formally recognizes Algeri 
the right to independence. France, on its part, declares that 
political status of Algeria can be established only by way of fre 
elections, and that these electicns cam be conducted only afte 
re-establishment of peace and order. 


This is the conversation of the deaf going on over the he 
of the fighters, which allows every opponent to gain time, ase 
believes that time works for him. Actually one could not say for wh 
the time works. Appeasement might come in some parts of th 
country. On the other hand, it might happen that terrorism 
cities creates such fatal insecurity as to lead to the evacuation 
the civil population. in some parts of Algeria. However, what c 
be said with perfect certainty is that time is not working in th 
seise of cooperation, not even in the sense of coexistence bet 
ween the Frenc: aud Algerians. Of all the countries under Frenc] 
influence, Algeria bears France’s strongest mark. On the othe 
hand France is needed by Algeria more than by any other co! 
try. The Government of my couniry considers that it must declin 
the services of its friends. I understand it perfectly. As far as | 
am concerned, I would not be offended if the Siltan of Moroce 
or President Bourguiba were to appear, not as arbiters in 
Algerian conflict, but as those who offer assistance for the r 
prochement of views. I would not be offended if Mr Nehr 
plan werc taken into consideration. No doubt it would be a mor 
delicate matter if Mr Nasser interfered in these questions. Colone 
Nasser is not a neutral; to tell the truth, the Algerian problem i 
not nearly so important to him in this conflict, as the prestige ¢ 
the Arab League. 


Finally, I would like to say that this conflict is too diffi 
cult and too complex to provide a possibility for an easy decisio 
in favour of one or the other opponent without regard to th 
teal interests of all the victims. The Algerians are waging a wa 
of liberation, but I wished to show in these articles that thei 
enemy, against whom they are compelled to wage this war. is 
the same time the only factor that can bring them,-once peat 
has been re-established,-economic, cultural and sccial developme 


mously and adopted its election program without discussion, dis: 
sent, or enthusiasm, Its 1323 delegates were absolutely confident 
that Eisonhower will be elected again, provided of course that 
is not stricken once more — with a heart attack or “ileitis*. Al 
questions were settled before the Convention began so that its de 
legates came together only to appove the decisions of their tof 
leaders. 


This Convention also marked the rooth anniverssary of the 
founding of the Republican Party. This party, which under the 
leadership of the genial Abraham Lincoln, conducted the Civi 
War and abolished slayery, after Lincolns tragic death, became the 
faithfull servant of bankers and industrial capitalists. It was in 
power almost continuously during the transformation of America 


‘om an agricultural into a modern industrial country. Economi- 
lly its long period in power was marked by extraordinary dina- 
ism and technological progress. Politicaly it was marked by ser- 
lity to big capital, anti— social conservatism and reaction, cor- 
ption, and a conviction that God has chosen the Republican 
rty to rule America in the interest of big capitalists. 


Since the days of Lincoln this party did not produce a 
ngle political leader or statesman of world calibre or did not 
troduce a single progressive, social law or social reform. Eisen- 
wer is the first Republican President who can be characterized 
s socially responsible and liberal even if he is far below the 
oosevelt political and intellectual level. 


A great paradox in American political life began when this 
tra conservative party of big capitalists selected the liberal Gene- 
1 Eisenhower as its candidate for President in 1952. At that time 
4e very conservative Senator Taft fully controlled the Party and 
Convention and desperately wanted to be the President of USA, 
t, the invisible hand of those circles who finance and guide the 
ty insisted on General Eisenhower who was known as a liberal 
Ipporter of Roosevelt New Deal policies, which proved in practice 
' be useful and indispensable to the further development of Ame- 
ican capitalist society. 

The last four years were a paradox in American political 
fe because the ultra conservative Republican Party was in power 
hile a liberal Republican President continued to carry out the 
Yemocratic Party’s domestic and foreign policy. 


For four years Eisenhower tried to liberalize the Republican 
afty, but, without success. His liberal domestic and foreign po- 
‘cy program was opposed in Congress by Republican Congressmen. 
t was only through the support of the Democrats that he suc- 
eeded in carrying out most of his legislative program much of which 
yas deluted in compromises with his own party. 


Qi 


Last week’s Republican Party Convention in San Francisco 
Marked the termination and climax to Eisenhowers efforts to 
transform the Republican Party into a liberal party. Walter Lippman> 
yithout doubt one of the most intelligent, capable, and libera 
Republicans and admirers of Eisenhower, summerizes the results 
f the Convention as follows — the right wing Republicans una- 

mously voted for liberal Eisenhower as President and without 
lesitation adopted his liberal line in the party election program 
4 the right wing took absolute control of the party apparatus 


and retained their representative, Richard Nixon, as the Vice- 
President, namely as the President of USA should anything happen 
to the ill and aging Eisenhower, provided of course they are elected 
in November. 

One might suggest that Eisenhower’s success Jay in having 
the party adopt his liberal program. But Lippman, in his apprasal 
of the Convention, hastens to add, what every knows 
from long experience, that election platforms constitute bait for 
votes, they promise something for every section and layer of the 
population in order to atract the maximum number 
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of votes. 

The Republican Party election-program is in almost every 
respect.similar to the Democratic election program. Not even Roose- 
velt could improve on either one of them much. He 
course erase from both programs 
China from membership in UNO. But election programs have little 
or nothing in common with the real domestic 
which a party follows when in power, 
expects anything different. Few voters ever read those very long, 
boring and tedious election programs. 


would of 
the promise to keep People’s 
or foreign policies 


and no one in America 


Neither in the speeches or in the election platforms of 
either conventions was there a singie word about the health of 
President Eisenhower. The fact that this very delicate and unple- 
asant subject was avoided by the leaders of both conventions re- 
flected a measure of decency and political ethics somewhat rare in 
American pre-election politics. 


Eisenhower is certainly one of the most popular and deeply 
respected Presidents that America cver had. Since last 
he his been neirly continously in hospitals or at home recupera- 
ting either from his heart attack or his very serious abdominal 
operation. In both of these illnesses there is a great danger of 
reccurance, especially when the patient is over 65 years and if he 
lives an active and strenuous life that an American President must 
follow if he is to be a real President. 


September 


Even if no one mentioned the problem of Presidents health 
it is this question and this question alone that will dete:mine the 
outcome of the elections on the 6th of November. Eisenhower’s 
personal popularity is enormously greater than Stevenson’s. Im- 
portant differences in domestic and foreign policies do. not exist 
between the two for the simple reason that Eisenhower has “stolen 
the Roosevelt-Truman line on almost every question. 


Voters who have elected Eisenhower in 1952, will elect him 
once again, provided — they have confidence that his health will 
return to normal once again and continue for four more difficult 
years. Otherwise they know they are voting for Nixon as the next 
president of USA. And Nixon means the right wing of the Re- 
publican Party that has been opposing the Eisenhower liberal line 
in Congress for four years. 


The question is not quite as simple as that, but, the De- 
mocrats will move heaven and earth in the remaining two months 
of the election campaign to make the choice appear not between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson but between Stevenson and Nixon. 

One month before the Republican Convention Harold Stassen 
the President’s liberal foreign policy advisor created a sensation 
when he announced that if Nixon was selected as candidate for 
Vice president by the San Francisco Convention Eisenhower would 
lose 4 million votes and lose the election. Stassen proposed the 
selection of Governer Herter of Massachusetts in place of Nixon. 

The entire press and especially the right wing Republican 
leaders interpreted Stassen’s move as a confirmation of rumours 
that Eisenhowers health is so poor that it is not certain that he 
can stand the strain of presidential duties even if elected. Stassen 
is known as one of few liberals who fears that if Nixon becomes 
President the right wing will gain full control of the state appara- 
tus and change the liberal policies of Eisenhower. namely policies 
introduced by Roosevelt and continued by Truman. 


The political storm created by Stassen was very violent and 
revealing but did not last long. The right wing under Senator 
Knowland’s leadership quickly and firmly brought pressure to bear 
on Eisenhower, Herter and Stassen so that by the time the Con- 
vention opened all Republicans were unanimous for Nixon. 

But incalculable damage was done. During that brief period 
of three weeks campaign against Nixon, conducted by Stassen from 
the White House itself, there was more discussion of Eisenhowers’ 
health and perspectives of recovery than during the entire period 
since September. Moreover there was a flood of negative writing 
about Nixon: 


THE BRITISH DILEMMA 


B. KICOVIC 


N° particularly. detailed analysis in needed to bring to light 
the difficulties in which British foreign policy is entangled 

today. They are reflected in the defensive and expectant 
attitude of ihe British who are waiting to see what others will do. 
In a word, this phenomenon may be described as a sort of British 
immobilization. The reason for this state of affairs has a double 
character — external and internal. 


The evolution of international events, especially during the 
past year, has been characterized by Eastern initiatives. Various 
forms of activity undertaken in all spheres of international life by 
the East, that is the Soviet Union, are levaing deep traces on the 
scene of world events. Concrete actions of the new Soviet leader- 
ship eloquently speak of the essential and positive changes which 
should be borne in mind if there is a wish to march in keeping 
with the times. 

But not only are these the changes under consideration. 
Taken as a whole, the picture of the world has considerably 
altered. Two continents — Asia and Africa until yesterday, so to 
say, constituted a “reservation: and hunting-ground“ of the great 
Powers, an object in international relations, have resolutely taken 
the path of their renascence and affirmed themselves as very signi- 
ficant factors in international life. 


‘The West undoubtedly reckons with these facts, and efforts 
are being made every day to meet them with a unified policy of 
adaptation. But it is only now becoming clear that “Western unity“ 
is not built on particularly strong pillars and that a general over- 
hauling of the whole structure is necessary. But this is not an easy 
task, as was revealed at the spring session of the Atlantic Pact 
Council. It was easy to detect various tendencies, ambitions and 
interests behind the apparent unity. This was shown equally by 
both the big and little members of NATO, with the difference 
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The liberal magazine “Nation summerized the liberals a 
praisal of Nixon as a political opportunist without principles 
scruples, a cold, calculating politician without enthusiasm, affe 
tion or loyalty, guided solely by cold self-interest. This is Nixé 
as a person. As a politician he belongs to the right wing w 
specializes in red baiting liberals. He called the 20 years of R 
osevelt-Truman administration “20 years of treason“ and it 
he who advocated American military intervention in Indochina ~ 
the tense and dangerous days of April, 1955. 


Republican Convention in San Francisco viewed against tl 
above background was not as united and optomistic as it appearé 
on the surface. When a party burries its liberals and liberalism © 
the Republicans did at their Convention they invite political st 
gnation and political paralysis. They worshipped Eisenhower whol 
real program they opposed in Congress. They even adopted h 
political line in the election program. But this was an ill and tire 
Eisenhower who no longer has the strength or vitality to continu 
his campaign to liberalize the party. The old guard came bac 
into full control. Senator Knowland has replaced Senator Taft Fi 
the leader of the party and his chief representrtive is Richard Nixo 
Eisenhower will be retained as a symbol of liberalism who may ¢ 
may not regain his health and energy. 


The two parties have selected their candidates. Both 
confident of victory. Republicans are sure because of Eisenhower 
popularity while the Democrats are certain of victory because 
Eisenhower’s illness. The voters however’ will make the  decisic 
and American voters are more liberal and intelligent than mo 


observers realize. 


that, in practice, the big powers take a more open attitude. Italy 
for example, is rather inclined to view NATO as one of the p 

sibilities for drawing palpable benefits, relying, above all, on 
USA policy. France, after the Guy Mollet Government came i 
power, has abandoned her previous immobility and is earne’ 
looking for a new, above all, French policy. The United State 
America, supports the NATO such as it is today, but realizes t 
something needs to be changed here. However, American hes 


ion will last probably until the election campaign ends and until Pre- 
ident Eisenhower or somebody else enters the White House. 
Western Germany, generously admitted to the concept of Western 
ountries — and what follows is' very important for Great Britain 
— makes no secret of the fact that she has special interests and 
alculations which, more often than not, are incompatible, with 
hat London would like them to be. 


In this general movement and change which chafacterizes 
Modern dev lopments on the European continent and in the world 
lenerally, Great Britain is ina dilemma: what path to take. Viewed 
rom the standpoint of the observer. the choice is not difficult. 
ut from the standpoint of British diplomacy and policy — or, to 
but it more correctly, interests of Britain as a great power, this is 
ot an easy task. British politicians are faced with an alternative. 
ifthey remain in the attitude of waiting to see what actions 
ithers would take, this will not only widen the discrepancy between 
lae East and Britain, but also between her and her allies, espe- 
ally since this discrepancy already exists. To take independent 
eps is likewise a risk — as the ally on the other side of the 
itlantic might also begin to negotiate with the USSR on his own. 
m that case, besides losing the positions of an imperial power, 
britain would also lose the positions of “the great power at the 
freen table“. 


Such British reasoning has deeper roots. Namely, Premier 
iden himself said recently that, as far as he could foresee, “the 
irect danger“ for the existence of Britain is “competition in 
xport markets rather than a world war‘. Indeed thanks greatly to 
e existing East-West bloc partitions —- which are still being 
Maintained although tension has relaxed — Britain is able to ma- 
oeuvre in various fields. The question arises, what would happen 
) the Bagdad and SEATO pacts, for example, if tension were to 
isappear, resulting in a regulation of general international condi- 
ions. It is not difficult to surmise that arguments which now serve 
) justify the existence of these organizations, would lose their 
jalue in the eyes of all, And it is not a secret that these organi- 
lations were intended to play a first-class role in the preservation 
nd maintenance of the remaining political, and above all econo- 
aic, interests and positions of Britain in those parts of the world. 
m other words, what is feared is penetration of American and 
soviet capital. And not without good reasons. At present over 
10% of the profits realized from oil fields in the Near and Middle 
fast find their way to USA, while the Soviet Union is appesring 
a very serious and magnetic buyer and seller in those areas. 
Sertainly, if the Bagdad Pact and the Cyprus base were to disappear, 
f the British troops were to leave, then businessmen would have 
he principal say, which means that those economically stronger 
vould dominate the scene. In any case this wouldnot be the British, 
is they would have beside them such competitors as the USA 
nd the Soviet Union. 


Britain is ina similar situation also in respect to other rem- 
lants of its empire. The recently held meeting of the Prime Mi- 
listers of nine countries which make up the Commonwealth — 
he so-called British Commonwealth of Nations — revealed that 
his organization is linked together by feeble ties which are con- 


stantly loosening. And the inevitability of historical development 
had its say here too. Divergences between the Commonwealth 
members and their mother country have become deeper and more 
varied, which means that interest as well as political and econo- 
mic tendencies and orientations are also diverging. Hence, although 
called “the hope of Britian“, the latter finds it very difficult to 
engage the support of that organization in ensuring its own inte- 
rests, as they are frequently contrary to the interests of others. At 
those points where it pursues the policy of the “firm hand“ — in 
Malaya and in Singapore — Britain has come up against the 
awakened nationalism which is ever more openly showing that it 
does not fear the teeth of the British lion. It is similar with 
Aden. The Suez crisis shows most eloquently that imperial 
policy has landed in a blind alley and that it is useless to try to 
preserve an obsolescent order. 


In addition to these external difficulties, Britain has other 
difficulties on the internal plane. Despite all efforts to prevent 
them, Britain feels the coming of serious econo.nic imbalances. 
This is openly referred to by the highest factors, especially since 
Finance Minister Macmillan came out, in April this year, with his 
budget of “abnegation and burden“. This state of affairs was thus 
characterized by the Prime Minister in his Lancashire speech: “We 
are in mortal danger not of momentary unemployment but of gra- 
dual impoverishment. Today we are at !oggerleads with inflation. 
This is a new fight for Britain. We are all in it, and our homes, 
our employment and future of our children will depend on its 
outcome“. Eden appealed for more production, better quality goods, 
and at more favourable prices, otherwise competitors would take 
the British place in foreign trade. This warning clearly illustrates 
the seriousness of internal economic difficulties of Great Britain. 


Even such a summary cross-section of the situation in. which 
Britain finds herself* suffices to explain why the formerly well- 
known British elasticity and capability of adaptation has turned to 
a certain extent into its antithesis. The dilemma facing the Bri- 
tish politicians and statesmen, both Conservatives and Labourites, 
could be reduced to the following; how to comply, under modern 
conditions, with the demands of the times and preserve the exi- 
sting positions, the place and role among one’s own allies and in 
the world generally. The present British Government still keeps 
to the old imperial course, although it is indisputably interested 
in the preservation of peace. However, any progress in the r-gu- 
lation of international conditions objectively increases its worries 
as to how to preserve the rest of colonial possessions and prevent 
a situation in which the former colonies would turn their back on 
the former Metropolis. Besides this, under conditions of a lasting 
appeasement, the role of Great Britain would not have that cha- 
racter and those proportions which it has on the international 
plane today, This is the reason for hesitancy of the present Bri- 
tish policy, for the vague and-incomplete British attitudes to many 
current European and world problems. And yet the dynamism of 
the general world movement and development is such as to urge 
British politicians and statesmen to answer without delay what 
more consistent path they propose to take on moving at the pre- 
sent cross-roads. 


NEW FISHERIES AGREEMENT BETWEEN 


YUGOSLAVIA 


AND ITALY 


BRANKO SAMBRAILO 
MEMBER OF THE ADRIATIC INSTITUTE OF THE YUGOSLAV ACADEMY IN ZAGREB 


WO months ago Yugoslavia ratified an agreement on the 
: fishing activities of Italian fishermen in Yugoslay waters, 
which had been signed between Yuguslavia and Italy on 

March Ist, 1956. 

The conclusion of this agreement followed preliminary unof- 
icial talks between experts in 1955. On this occasion views had 
rystallized to such an extent that the need was felt for a joint 
egulation of fish-protecting measures in the open part of the 
Adriatic Sea (intérnational waters). It is significant that prominent 
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Italian experts recognized the existence of relative overfishing thro- 
ughout the Adriatic Sea. so that protective measures for safeguar- 
ding the fish from excessive exploitation was a logical course’ 
to take. 


The experts began with the examination of the problem, of 
fishing in international waters and later the delegations of the two 
Governments discussed the Italian demand for granting fishing con- 
cessions to Italian fishermen in the Yugoslav fishing reservation 
(territorial sea and external sea belt — ,,zone contigue“), 


A joint resolution was p>ssed on the first problem. The re- 
solution stressed the existence of relative overfishing in the whole 
Adriatic Sea owing to over-intensive fishing activities. 

This conclusion of cxperts found expression in the preamble 
to the agreement on fisheries and has been even more concretely 
expressed in Art. 15 of the same agreement. The preamble of the 
agreement emphasises that the question of preservation and ratio- 
nal exploitation of vital sea resources is a problem of joint interest 
for the two countries so that its solution, bearing in mind various 
aspects of this question, calls for a deeper study. Article 15 of the 
agreement stresses that the fish reserve, subject to our regulations 
(that is in the territorial sea and in the outer sea belt) depends on 
the total fund of fish in the open Adriatic. Hence the parties to 
the Agreement wish for the early conclusion of a special conven- 
tion on the protection of the fish in the international waters of 
the Adriatic, which are caught by trawlers; es well as for the ap- 
pointment of a mixed Yugoslav—lItalian commission with the task 
of studying all the related questions and proposing measures for the 
realization of this protection. 

Thus both interested parties accepted the obligation in the 
spirit of general tendencies prevailing among maritime countries of 
the world, to take efficacious international measures for the pro- 
tection of the fish reserves from overintensive and harmful exploi- 
tation, which, dangerous for the fish fund as a whole, can lead to 
the extermination of some economically important types of fish. 
These world trends for protection are being increasingly reduced 
to regional frames. As Yugoslavia and Italy belong to the Medi- 
terranean fishing area, as members of the General Council for Me- 
diterranean fisheries, the planned protection of the Adriatic sea 
reserves can be realized through a general convention for the whole 
Mediterranean, specially regulating the fishing area of the Adriatic 


Sea as its sub-region, or by a special convention concluded only 


between the interestcd states — Italy, Yugoslavia and Albania, the 
only countries exploiting the fish reserves in the Adriatic. The 


above mentioned solution through the Mediterranean Council was 
specially dealt with in this review (Number 118 of March 1, 1955). 
If this last proposed procedure were adopted, the special conven- 
tions could then easily be included in the general convention for 
the protection of the fish fund of the Mediterranean basin, as a 
special section on the Adriatic fishing sub-region. 


It is interesting to notethat there already exists a view on 
regulating the protection of Mediterranean fisheries as a whole. It 
was set forth by the wellknown Italian biologist Signor Brunelli. 
He advocates the thesis that it is impossible to regulate the Me- 
diterranean fishery protection (which certainly embraces the Adri- 
atic as a component part of the Mediterranean) owing to an exces- 
sive number of different «inds of fish. According to him, if one 
kind of fish is protected, then this will necessarily be detrimental 
to other sorts and so on. He concludes, therefore, that measures 
such as those implemented in the North Sea, with its limited 
number of genera, could not be applied to the Mediterranean fish 
Teserves. 


It is a question whether other biologists of the Mediterra- 
nean Council member-states chare the view of Signor Brunelli, 
which should be ascertained before carrying out this plan of the 
Mediterranean Council. 

One should bear in mind that what is involved in the Adri- 
atic Sea area, is protection of economically important classes of 
fish, and not of all kinds which are truly numerous. This matter 
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should certainly be left to biologists of all member-states of th 
Mediterranean Council which will have to decide for or agains 
Professor Brunelli’s view. 4 


The rest of the Yugoslav—lItalian agreement on fisherie 
except the above mentioned preamble and Article 15. is devote 
to the regulation of concession to Italian fishermen fishing in Yu 
goslav waters. The concession given to the Italians does not exten 
to include the whole surface of the teritorial sea ard outer sea bel 
nor all methods of fishing, but only refers to strictly delimitate 
areas of definite fisheries, the quantity and type of fishing equip 
ment as well as the definite time of fishing. 


The fishing areas are determined according to the techniqut 
of fishing involved. Thus it is permitted to fish with trawling net 
in the following zones: a) in the Jabuka—Kamik Island Area 
the zone bordering in the east on the meridian which pass 
through the island of Kamik, starting from the beginning of th 
third nautical mile from the shore and ending with the third naw 
tical mile from the shore and ending with the tenth nautical mile 
inclusive, from the shore of the above mentioned islands facin 
the open sea, b) in the PelagruzZa—Kajola island area; the zont 
starting from the beginning of the fourth nautical mile inclusiv 
with the tenth nautical mile from the shore of the above mentione 
islands facing the open sea; to the north and to the south of thi 
area the fourth nautical mile is reckoned from the line which link 
the islands of PelagruZa and Kajola. Long-line and moored-ne 
fishing is permitted in the zone of the western Istrian shore whiel 


borders in the north on the parrallel which crosses the Kata 
cape and in the south on the parallel which passes through th 
Galiner lighthouse at Vrsar starting from the begining of the fourtl 
nautical mile off the shore to the tenth nautical mile inclusive of 
the shore, that is, from the external border of the internal se 
wate-s towards the open sea. The fishing equipment serving fo 
catching young fish can be for fishing in the internal waters fo) 
the Tarsian and Medulin bays. (Art. I.). é 
The number of ships that may be used for trawling in 4 
above mentioned fishery, hss been determined by the two Govern 
ments. An indefinite number of ships may be used only in t 
island zones of Jabuka—Kamik and PalagruZa—Kajola; but het 
again on condition that this fishery be conducted in a profitab 
manner (Art. 2,). As regards the catching of young fish in t 
Tarsian and Medulin Bays. the catch is limited quantitatively, s 
that it may be as follows: 4 million mullets, 1 million wrasses a’ 
I milion lovrattas (Art. 3.). 


Besides this, limitations have also been imposed as regar 
the power of fishing, ship as well as ship tonnage. The minimut 
power of a fishing motor is too HP, and maximum 150 HP, ‘ 
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in the case of strengthened motors 175 HP, while tonnage m 
not exceed 35 GRT per ship. 


Limitations have also been laid down in respect to fishing 
equipment so that Italian fishermen must not have in their shi 
other implements than those serving exclusively for the system 
fishing envisaged for definite zones (Art. 4.). } 


The agreement also establishes time limitations for variou 
types of fishing in individual zones. Thus trawling in the abo 
mentioned zones is allowed only from September ist till Ap? 
30th; while long-line fishing in the mentioned zone is allowed fro} 
November tst till April 30th. The fishing for spawning in a dé 
finite zone is allowed only from March Ist till August 31 
(Art. 7.). 

During fishing in the above mentioned zones, Italian fishi 
ships must not have other fishing implements than those uset 
exclusively in the fishery systems enviseged for the zones in qué: 
stion. While fishing during permitted time, Italian fishermen m 
keep at a distance of half a nautica) mile from Yuzoslay maf 
kings which show the position of nets for mackerel fishing anc 
300 metres from the markings showing the position of the moore¢ 
nets, long lines and other catching equipment. (Art. 8). 


The Italian ships must also be provided with the following 
ship documents: registration and health lists as well as with the spe: 
cial fishing permit. The registration list is necessary to prove tha 
the fishing ship in questionis of Italian nationality, that it has bee 
entered in the register of Italian ships and that it belongs to % 
port on the Italian coast. The health list must show that all mem 
bers of the crew are healthy. These are precautionary measures { 
prevent the spreading of infectious diseases. The special fishing 
permit authorizes ship to fish a definite kind of fish. in the stricth 
limited zone. Such permits are issued by the competent Italial 
authorities according to a definite form enclosed with the. agre 
ement. The Yugoslav authorities confirm these permits with thei 
visas shar on the document itself., thus making it fully valli 
(Art. 5). y 

The fishing by Italian fishermen in areas for which they ha 
no permit, has often been the subject of dispute under the pre 


ious 1949 agreement on fisheries. Italian fishermen considered 
at if they possessed a permit for fishing in any of the areas, they 
uld catsh fieh in all the permitted zones, which was in obvious 
mtradiction with the express regulations agreed upon. 


The new agreement recognizes the right of the Italian 
ishing vessels to seek shelter in case of inclement weather and 
his in a limited scope. As it has been exactly fixed where Italian 
ishermen may fish. they are entiiled to shelter only in those ports 
f the Yugoslav coast which are closest to these areas, These are 
e following ports: Komiza, Velaluka, Rogoznica and Novigrad. 
The fishing ships which request shelter in these ports must report 
© the port authorities and the competent People’s Committee, or 
its local organ (Art. 7). 


During fishing operations Italian fishermen must observe 
he regulations laid down by the competent Yugoslav authorities. 
The Yugoslav authorities retain the right of jurisdiction and con- 
trol over the Italian ships while these are fishing in Yugoslav 
waters. An important question is control over ItaXan fishing ships 
by Yugoslav patrol boats. In exercising control, the patrol boat 
Pi ascertain the exact spot where the Italian ship was caught 
in the breach of regulations, by using nautical and other instru- 
ments. It is of special importance to establish this most precisely as 
in the event of a dispute between the Yugoslav and Italian autho- 
rities as to the exact spot of the breach, the findings of the Yu- 

oslav official organs on the basis of names and drawings e\;tered 
in the coastal and special maps annexed to the agreement, are Valid. 


Such breaches may be committed by the Italian fishing sNips 
in two ways: either by fishing outside the permitted fishing areas 
in Yugoslav territorial waters and in the external sea belt or by 
having a permit for fishing in a1other zone, 


For easier orientation of Yugoslav patrol boats, it has been 
laid down that Italian fishing ships must hoist on the flagstaff a 
red-blue flag, according to the model set in the agreement, and 
shall lower it only on leaving the permitted fishery zone. (Art. 2, 
section 3). 

The right of control comprises the right of inspection of 
Italian fishing ships, that is, examination of documents and search 
of the cargo, as without the latter it would be impossible to ascer- 
tain the breaches committed by usng prohibitted fishing imple- 
ments, as specially foreseen in Art: 4 of the agreement. This in- 
spection, according to Art. 9 of the agreement, is always possible 
while the ships are in the zones envisaged by the agreement; which 
means, even when no breach has been committed, and exclusively 
with a view to regular control. In other fishing areas of the Fe- 
deral People’s Republic of Yugoslavia which are not embraced by 
the agreement, the right of supervision likewise belongs to Yugo- 


slav patrol boats when a breach is suspected, that is when it is 
considered that the Italian fishing vessel may have fished in the 
Yugoslav territorial waters and in the external sea belt. The que- 
stion arises whether Italian fishing ships have right to effect a 
peaceful inoffensive passage through Yugoslav territorial waters and 
the outer sea belt like any merchant ship? 


We consider that the general criterion valid for the peaceful 
and inoffensive passage of merchant ships through the teritorial 
waters of the riparian state cannot be equally applied to fishing 
ships. This because any fishing ship found in the alien territorial 
waters is suspect of having come there for illegal fishing, unless 
more serious acts such as smuggling or spying are involved. An 
exception could only be made if the passage of the fishing boat 
was necessary as a short cut to a definite permitted fishery in Yu- 
goslav territorial waters and in the outer sea belt, or to an inter- 
national fishery. In any case, inspection of such ships would be 
necessary in order to establish the facts. 


A similar view was expessed by the Argentine authorities in 
a dispute w th the USA when American fishing ships sailed through 
Argentine waters ostensibly for peaceful and inoffensive passage but 
they also fished along the way. The Argentine Government had 
agreed to such a passage on condition that the ship’s implements 
should be found duly packed in the storeroom when the ship is inspe- 
c'ed and called upon to prove that it is on its way to definite 
fisheries but that the way necessarily leads them through these 
waters. 


The Yugoslav—lItalian agreement, besides granting conces- 
sions to Italian fishermen, also contains a. fishing arrangement bet- 
ween the two coun'ries as regards delimitation of the fishing zones 
in the Trieste Bay (Art. 14). This arrangement was concluded be- 
cause the width of the Trieste Bay betwcen the Yugoslav and Ita- 
lian longitudinal coasts is in several places under 12 nautical miles, 
that is, less than double width of the territorial sea, so that the 
territorial waters of the two countries overlap each other. H nce 
it was necessary to establish the middle line between the two 
shores. 

_ This agreement, i1 view of the concessions given, is a great 
sacrifice fur the Yugoslav peoples. It was nonetheless concluded in 
order to prove’ how much we are prepared to sacrifice for the sake 
of establishing peaceful and good neighbour relations between the 
two Adriatic states. It would also be our wish to see the esta- 
blishment of closest cooperation between Yugoslavia and Italy 
in regard to regulating the protection and rational exploitation of 
the fish reserves in the whole Adriatic Sea in order to make it a 
permanent source of food supply not only for us but also for the 
future generations of our peoples. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND HER FOREIGN-ECONOMIC PARTNERS 


UNJUSTIFIED OBJECTIONS 


A. PARTONIC 


UGOSLAVIA’S policy of good relations and cooperation with 
all countries which accept such relations on the principles 
of benefit to both, as well as equality and mutual respecs 

— without imposing any political conditions — gave fruitful re- 
sults also in the economic field where very lively and all round 
relations evolved with nearly all countries, on all the continents. 
Basicaly orienting herself towards her traditional economic partners 
— such as the European countiies and the USA — Yugoslav fo- 
feign trade activity, along with the rise of productive possibilities 
in the country, was especially directed towards markets in the 
Near East and Middle East, in Latin America and Asia generally. 


x This policy is reflected primarily in the gradual and steady 
Tise of both impotrs and exports. 


, Last year and this year, two factors contributed to the con- 
Siderable increase in Yugoslav exports : 


normalization (after a five-year pause) in relations with the 
USSR and East European countries ; 


intensified orientation of home production (primarily indu- 
Strial) towards exports, for the purpose of establishing the neces 
sary equilibrium in the payment balance. 


Thus the first half od 1956 saw the largest post-war exports 
in that period, about 42 billion dinars; while in the month of July 
alone 7.5 billion dinars worth of goods were exported. Such deve- 
lopments are undoubtedly very favourable, and exports may be 
expected to reach the figure of 95 billion dinars by the end of 
the year, which would surpsss the 1956 Economic Plan figures by 
about 7 billions. : 


Here it is of special significance that the same period saw 
an increase of Yugoslav imports, although in a lesser percentage 
and that the increase of exports was reflected evenly in all geo- 
graphical areas, both eastern and western, except that this increase 
Was somewhat more noticeable in the trade with some East Euro- 
pean (primarily with the USSR). 


However, just this circumstance — a more sensible rise in 
commercial exchanges and expansion of economic relations with the 
USSR and some East European countries — led certain circles in, 
the West and a section of the Western press to conclude, either 
out of ignorance or intentionally, but in any case incorrectly, that 
the Yugoslav foreign-economic policy was “turning towards 
the East. 

How unfounded these interpretations are, how little in 
keeping with truth and calculated to advance special interests, will 
be shown by a number of facts. 


WESTERN EUROPE — TRADITIONAL MARKET 


Yugoslavia’s economic relations with West European coun- 
tries are very lively and on a hign level of development. When 
one bears in mind that they are based on equality and mutual 
benefits of the partners, then they can indeed be looked upon as 
economic cooperation, and that such type of cooperation as con- 
tributes to the development of European economy as a whole. At 
any rate, it is evident that the basis of these relations is commer- 
cial exchange, while other forms are inadequately exploited, they 
are actually neglected — and not always through Yugoslavia’s fault. 

The West European countries, as is known; constitute the 
traditional markets of Yugoslav economy both as regards exports 
and imports. An even more obvious orientation toward these mar- 
kets after the war occurred, in the 1949—1953 period when the 
Cominform conducted its political campaign and economic blockade 
against Yugoslavia. 


Various reproduction materials, including artificia] fertilizers 
and cellulose, technical and rolled materials, castings, component 
part for the current industriel production as well as raw materials 
(to a lesser extent) — all these articles Yugoslavia purchased and 
still purchases, for the most part, from the West European coun- 
tries. These countries, at the same time, chiefly supplied Yugo- 
slavia with investment goods — from machines to entire plants 
needed for some key projects, as well as with licences patents, 
technical documentation and technical assistance (along with the 
necessary materials) — which even more closely linked Yugoslav 
economy with that of Western Europe. ‘ 


The fact that Italy, Western Germany and France — for 
example — have been taken first place in Yugoslav commercial 
exchanges with foreign countries during the last few years as well 
as in the first half of this year, is not an accidental occurrence 
nor is it to be lightly dismissed. 


Just because of such relations with Westen Europe, Yugo- 
slavia always endeavoured to expand her economic ties with this 
market beyond the framework of ordinary trade exchanges — from 
credit agreements and long-term arrangements down to agreements 
on cooperation and scientific and technical cooperation. 


PLANS AND REALIZATION 


Yugoslavia’s wish to have good economic relation with va- 
rious West European countries led to the conclusion of certain new 
instruments with the principal partners. 


But what about their realization ? 

Take France, for example. After’ prolonged negotiations 
betwean the two Governments, arrangements were signed in Paris 
in July last year for the strengthening and expansion of Franco- 
Yugoslav economic relations. 


The attention of the public, especially of the economic 
circles in both countries, was drawn to the protocol laying down 
the principles on which Franco-Yugoslav cooperation shall be 
based. The protocol also provides for the financial resources which 
will serve for the realiz.tion of this cooperation. The French Govy- 
ernment is granting for this purpose a revolving credit of 1.5 bil- 
lion francs, for a period of five years, which will be constantly 
renewed. In addition to this, arrangements will be made for the 
setting up of a technical assistance fund for financing technical and 
scientific cooperation, likewise for a period of five years. Both 
countries would appropriate the necessary sums for this fund — 
France 250 million francs and Yugoslavia 150 million francs in 
dinar currency. 


But these instruments have not yet materialized, as the 
French Parliament ratified them only on August 3 this year, that 
is after the lapse of an entire year! 


This delay on the part of the French was undoubtedly 
caused by objective reasons, but it is equally clear that too much 
time has been lost by delaying the realization of a positive arran- 
gement which promises to benefit both countries already linked 
by traditional friendship. 
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_ An agreement oninvestment credit to Yugoslavia, amounting 
to 45 million dolars, plus 15 million dollars based on reparation 
claims, was councluded with Italy whose place in the Yugoslav 
foreign trade business last year was first. This agreement was signed 
towards the end of March this year, likewise after very prolonged 
negotiations lasting a whole year. 


Thus a new framework was created for the further de- 
velopment of economic cooperation and for the stronger linking 
of the two national economies. It was considered that the threeyear 
period envisaged for the conclusion of businesses under the agre- 
ement, would be sufficient for the full utilization of this credit. 


But a series of difficulties were encountered in the actual 
transactions with Italian producers. Some of them, one might say, 
are of an objective nature. For instance, the prices of products of 
the Italian industry, compared with those of Western Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and some other countries, are higher byl 
5 to 50%. 

In the meantime, Yugoslay economic representatives justi 
showed their displeasure at another manifestation, namely after the 
conclusion of the Investment Credit agreement, the prices quoted 
by some Italian firms were raised by another Io to 15%. On the 
other hand, it happens that Italian banks refuse to discount eight-" 
year term bills for conclusions on exports to Yugoslavia as envisa- 
ged by the Credit Agreement. 4 


Hence, according to National Bank data, business transaction 
only for something over 350 million lire were concluded under 
this agreement by the middle of last month, while they should be’ 
for a billion lire monthly if the credit is to be utilized within a 
prescribed term. ; 


Such a low rate of using this credit is neither in keeping 
with the needs nor with the possibilities of Yugoslav-Italian eco 
nomic cooperation. All the more so as Italian exporters are looking 
for possibilities to place their products while the Yugoslav induatea 
wishes to purchase the necessary equipment. 


As regards relations with Italy, another fact is clinractedl Hale 
An agreement on local exchanges between the Yugoslav frontier 
areas and the Trieste border zone was signed in Rome on March 
3I st, 1955. The volume of goods exchanges was to be for about 
4.3 billion lire. This agreement is significant not only in view of 
the amount of trade envisaged, but also because of its special 
interest for both the Trieste and Yugoslav border areas. 


However, this agreement is not yet in operation as the Ita- 
lian Parliament has not ratified it — although ratification by an 
of the two sides has not been stipulated in the agreement as i 
condition for its implementaticn. 


The case with Western Germany is well-known to both thel 
Yugoslav and foreign public. After long negotiations with the Bonn 
Government, an agreement was finally signed, towards the end of 
March this year, on the regulation of Yugoslav prewar and wat} 
claims from Germany on various private-law counts. 


Under the agreement, Western Germany undertook to pay 
Yugoslavia a compensation totalling 300 million marks — of which : 
60 millions was payable immediately, while, the rest of 240 mil 
lions was to be paid in five equal yearly instalments. 

The settlement of this question which had been drawn ou 
since January 1954, hindering normal development and politica 
and economic relations between the two countries, was welcome 


by both German and Yugoslav economic representatives. Bearing 
in mind the needs of Yugoslav economy as well as the present 
orientation of its development, it was expected with certainty that 
|the bulk of these resources would be used for purchases, in We- 
stern Germany, of equipment needed for the reconstruction of indu- 
strial projects, for reproduction materials and possibly for the 
building of same smaller projects of the food and processing in- 
dustries. 


But what happened? The Bonn Bundestag “had no time“ 
to ratify this agreement before it dissolved for summer vacations! 


; Thus it postponed, actually prevented, any possibility for 
reviving normal economic relations and their further expansion — 
which are desired by both German and Yugoslav economic quarters. 


USEFUL ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE USSR 


And what is the position with East European countries 
which constitute, in a way, the new foreign-economic area of the 
Yugoslay state. 


We:shall deal only with the USS, 
principal partner in that area. 


Soon after the renewal of economic relations, the USSR, 
‘already last year took the fourth place in Yugoslav exports, and 
sixth in imports. : 

The agreement provides for this year’s goods exchange to- 
talling 110 million dollars in value (55 millions on each side). 
‘According to bussiness concluded during the first seven months, 
ithe Agreement is expected to be fully carried out by the end of 
the year (as was the case last year too). In this way the USSR 
would take one of the first places in Yugoslav foreign trade tran- 
saction in 1956. ' 

’ As is known, a protocol was signed in Moscow on Septem- 
ber 1st last year providing for the conclusion of a series of agree- 
‘ments and other arrangements for the complex regulation of eco- 
‘nomic relations between the USSR and Yugoslavia, beyond the 
framework of ordinary goods exchanges. Already towards the end 
of last year and beginning of this, the Moscow protocol was 
complete y realized. 


which is Yugoslavia’s 


The agreement on scientific and technical cooperation, con- 
cluded in Belgrade on December 19th, 1955, was the first to be 
signed. The protocol on commercial exchanges for 1950 was signed 
in Belgrade on January 6th; it was supplemented later on so that 
the total volume of mutual trade exchanges between the two coun- 
tries will amount to 110 million dollars. 


The agreement on cooperation in the erection of industrial 
projects was signed on January 13th, also in Belgrade, providing 
that the corresponding Soviet organizations should erect in Yugo- 
slavia, within a period of three years, two factories for synthetic 
ferilizers and one thermo-electric power station as well as to de- 
liver equipment for the reconstruction of three mines. 


Two more agreements were signed in Moscow on February 
2nd; the Credit Agreement for the purchase of raw materials and 
Agreement on a loan for foreign exchange reserves. The first 
Mentioned determines purchases, in the USSR, of various raw ma- 


terials needed by the Yugoslav industry, and not easily obtainable 
in other markets. The credlt amounts to 54 million dollars, with 
the right of utilization in three years, while the repayment at 2% 
interest, will be made in ten years beginning with the end of the 
year in which the corresponding part of the credit was utilized. 
The second agreement grants Yugoslavia a credit of 30 million 
dollars — in gold or convertible currencies. The term of the uti- 
lization of this loan is likewise three years; the repayment term 
being ten years at 2% interest. 


An agreement on cooperation in the field of utilization of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes was signed in Belgrade on 
January 28th, while an arrangement was signed in Moscow re- 
cently on the construction of a complete aluminium plant in Yu- 
goslavia. 


These agreements and arrangements with the USSR have 
already been ratified, and what is particularly important, they are 
being carried out. Judging by the course of events, no doubt sho- 
uld be entertained as to their full realization within the prescribed 
time. They not only constitute a solid basis for the development 
of various types of cooperation between Yugoslavia and the USSR 
but also serve to advance Yugoslav economy generally, at the same 
time providing for an expansion of economic relations with other 
countries. 


These are the facts. 
They indicate eloquently enough, where the truth is to be 
found, and whose objections would be justified in this case. 


But objections are not important. What is important is that 
Yugoslay economy, which is struggling to emerge from backward- 
ness (and succeeding) needs such economic partners who will have 
an understanding for its efforts and who will be able to see a way 
for ensuring common benefits in its development, 


DEVELOPMENT OF YUGOSLAV—INDIAN 
| ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


V. MESARIC 


between Yugoslavia and India have a history of their own. 

It is a modest record, both in duration and results, espe- 
Cially when compared with the important economic relations which 
big cour tries have with India. However, if one bears in mind the 
beginnings, then these results are undoubtedly significant. These 
results actually indicate the huge economic and general social pro- 
gress achieved in both countries. In contrast to this, stand the 


Ly may be said without exaggeration that economic relations 


facts that economic relations between the two countries before the 
war were feeble and without prospect of development as the eco- 
nomies of both countries were more or less dominated by foreigners, 
and this influenced the direction and speed of their development. 


It was clear both in Yugoslavia and India that methods 
should be changed also in the field of economic cooperation. Already 
on December 26 th, 1948 the first trade agreement was concluded 
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between Yugoslavia and India. There is something symolic in the 
fact that this agreement was simultaneously the first trade agree- 
“ment concluded by free India. The com modity lists annexed to the 
trade agreement fixed the value of exports at 2.7 million pounds 
and imports at 2.3 million pounds. The realization of the agree- 
ment was not satisfactory and no essential alterations took place 
in the development of trade between Yugoslavia and India. Yugo- 
slav exports were carried out by 15.2% and imports from India 
by 9%. The commodity lists contained more or less the same pro- 
ducts as before the war. Yugoslav exports included maize, caustic 
and ammoniac soda, chairs, chains, timber carbide, ets, while the 
imports were as follow: jute products, oil plants, cotton, castor 
bean, leather, manganese ore, shellac. 


When the whole situation is objectively analyzed, one sees 
that particularly important results could not be expected under such 
conditions. Neither of the two countries had a sufficient quantity of 
ireportant goods, there existed considerable import and export res- 
trictions, there was no direct ship transport. The greatest difficulty 
at that time was a tendency on both sides to conduct exchanges 
through existing connections and this was particularly characteristic 
for the Indian market which was still to a great extent in the hands 
of British firms. The result of these efforts besides a certain in- 
crease of goods exchanges. was that the Indian market promised 
to become very important under conditions of free political a 
economic development and that it was necessary to expand the 
economic ties through systematic work. This period was followed 
bu several years of trade relations without agreement. This time 
was used for the further development of economic relations and 
exchanges., with India. The opening of Yugoslav economic repre- 
sentations; participations at fairs, visits of Yugoslav bnsiness-men 
— all this contributed greatly to a slow but sure progress of trade 
exchanges, 


The 1953 trade agreement was an expression of new efforts 
on the part of Yugoslavia‘and India to strengthen their exchanges. 
Indicative lists of the Agreement envisaged a far greater number 
of articles than hitherto. The Yugoslav export list contained 150 
articles including a series of products of the heavy industry while 
the Indian export’ list contained 53 articles. This constitutes an 
incomparably larger number of articles than was the case previously 
and reflects a significant progress achieved in both countties in the 
field of production and export possibilities. This showed that there 
exists a base for a wide exchange of commodities which only awaited 
its realization. The shipping line for India and the Far East ina- 
ugurated with ships builtin Yugoslav shipyards, was another proof 
of the will’and capability of Yugoslav economy to affirm itself on 
the Indian market. This period was characterized bu the streng- 
thening of political and other relations with India. An ever gro- 
wing number of Yugoslav economic representatives began to visit 
India where they got acquainted with the existing possibilities, 

An important factor in stimulating cooperation in the eco- 
nomic field was President Tito’s visit to India and the visit of 
Premier Nehru to Yugoslavia. The joint communiqué issued at 
Brioni on Iuly 6, 1955 said: ,,The President of the Republic and 
the Prime Minister examined the economic relations between the 
two countries and established that the volume of commercial 
exchanges is not in keeping with the close relations which exist 
between us. What is required is a better mutual acquaintance of 
economic conditions with a view to advancing trade and economic 
cooperation. Both sides have agreed to exchange economic mis- 
sions for the purpose of examining possibilities and proposing con- 
crete measures and forms of economic cooperation. They have also 
agreed to stimulate cooperation between the two countries in the 
scientific and technical field“. 


In 1955 Yugoslavia was visited by an Indian economic dele- 
gation headed by assistant Minister of Production Mr. Kher. This 
delegation toured some industrial enterprises. On this occasion the 
delegation displayed an interest in Yugoslav shipbuilding as well 
as for the system of workers’ management in economy. 


As a result of past efforts and increased possibilities for the 
export of Yugoslav goods, exchanges with India considerably 
increaséd towards the end of 1955 and beginning of 1956. In the 
first five months of 1956 exchanges surpassed the total figure of 
exchanges in 1954 and 1955, as the following table shows: 


(in, million dinars) 


1954 1955 1956 (five months) 
Exports 61.5 76.5 $1158 
Imports 14.5 109.2 80.3 


d It is reckoned that Yugoslav exports will be considerably 
increased by the end of the year, it will include the delivery of 
larger contingents of steel and cement. It should be emphasised 
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that Yugoslav industry has competed successfully for governme: 
orders in India. The first business was an order for the deliver 
of cranes for the railway wagon factory at Perambur. In the cas 
of other government orders Yugoslav industry appeared more or 
less successfully as a serious competitor for the delivery of railway 
wagons, railway structures, elevators, electric equipment, steel, etc. 
Besides this, the assortment of articles was widened so that Yugoslavia 
today appears in India as an exporter of diesel-locomotives, alu- 
minium wire, copper products, steel, steel structures, transfor- 
mers etc. 


a 
Early in 1956, negotiations were conducted for a new trade 


agreement. on the initiative of the Indian Government. The need 
for new negotiations had been felt for some time past as im- 
portant changes had occurred in the economic development of both 
countries. LThe new commercial agreement, signed on March 30, 
is a new contribution to the development of economic relations and 
trade exchange between Yugoslavia and India. In contrast to pre- 
vious agreements which were concerned only with trade, the new 
commercial agreement provides also for other aspects of economi 
cooperation, especially technical cooperation. It includes clauses 
which guarantee a favourable treatment for ships of both countri 

Also attached to the agreement are optional lists, and its validity 
is extended till March 30, 1959. Thus a sufficiently elastic instru 
ment has been created providing for development of economic 
cooperation and exchanges over a longer period. Along with the 
commercial agreement two letters have been signed. The first 
provides for the possibility of supplying steel and cement on the 
pert of Yugoslavia and iron ore on the part of India. The inten- 
tion has been cxpressed on both sides to help commercial organi- 
zations in the realization of these possibilities. The second letter 
stresses India’s wish to ordcr ships in Yugoslavia while the Yugo- 
slav Government undertakes to use its influence with domesti 
shipyards for priority for Indian orders if possible. Both Govern- 
ments have also accepted the obligation to spee’ up the cleari 
of technical details and meetings of technical experts so that agre 
ements could be concluded without delay. These two letters we: 
exchanged in order to give some initiative and assistance in thos 
cases where both sides consider that an increase of trade exchan 
would be mutually useful. The possibilities and wishes expresse 
in these letters have been fulfilled to a consideracle extcnt. Yugo- 
slavia has sold India considerable quantities of cement and steel, 
while certain quantities ot iron ore have been purchased in India. 
The two Governments have also facilitated the concluding of arran- 
gements for the construction of a transoceanic ship in a Yugoslav 
shipyard. 


Although the balance sheet of economic coperation is posi- 
tive and progress very significant, Yugoslav—Indian cooperation 
is nonetheless hindered by serious handicaps and problems. 


The most important problem is the realization of a stable 
and high level of exchanges. This year’s results especially sho 
that exchanges can reach a significant figure. But in this year’s 
trade a small number of products constitute a big share of the 
realized values of exchange. Such a structure does not guarantee 
stability of trade in relation the fluctuation of economic status. 
Hence the question of the further expansion of assortments is the 
basic condition for stabilization of trade on the desired level. The 
other side of the same problem is thc question of the purchase o 
goods in India, as exchanges with eny country cannet develop of 
a unilateral basis. It is necessary to increase such purchases f 
Yugoslavia as iron ore, manganese ore, cotton, coal, wool, shellac 
oil plants, spices, etc. It should particularly be stressed that the 
are cases when products for which India figures as the largest 
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sxporter, are purchased in European couniries in larger quanti- 
ies than they are bought in India itself. In this connection it may 
stated with certainty that in most of these cases commercial 
considerations are not the cause but rather certain inadequacies 
eriving from the system of distribution of foreign exchange or 
arious subjective causes. Of course it is to be expected that the 
indian side too will make greater efforts than hitherto for the 
Jacing of its products in Yugoslavla, that it will particularly faci- 
itate the purchase of those products for which there is a strong 
demand and which are not readily obtainable,as some countries 
re still able to secure these goods for themselves on the basis of 
arlier specific arrangements. It secms to us that a stronger repre- 
entation of Indian economy at the Zagreb Fair would considerably 
‘trengthen these ties. 


It may be remarked further that relations are for the most part 
wolving on the plane of development of trade exchange while other 
forms of economic cooperation are not yet sufficiently developed. 
Without broader economic cooperation it will not be possible to 
‘wreate a lasting base for more extensive goods exchange. Technical co- 
yperation is inadequately developed, although possibilities exist for 
iseful cooperation between the two countries. Similar possibilities of 
sooperation also exist in the fieid of transport, as both countries are 
mterested in transporting the largest possible quantities of goods 
n their own ships and to construct their own merchant fleets as 
00n as possible. Nor can it be said that economic plans of develop- 
ment are known in detail, etc. True, considerable progress has been 
‘ecorded in mutual acquaintance but this applies chiefly to a rela- 
ively small number of leading economic and political functio- 
jeries and some business representatives. Intensified activity in 
his field could help and speed up economic cooperation. 


Viewed primarily from the Yugoslav standpoint, exchanges 
with India suffer from a series of other weak points. A compara- 
tively feeble and small commercial apparatus of Yugoslav enter- 
prises in India is not in a position to deal even with a small part 
of the possibilities offered by the Indian market. In this respect 
Yugoslavia lags behind most of the European countries. This. fact 
is sometimes the cause for slow reaction and slow adaptation to the 
needs of the market. Thus, possibilities enjoyed by Yugoslav indu- 
stty at the present level of ist development are turned to poor 
account. Perhaps the extensive engagements which have existed on 
the domestic market so far, constitute one of the chief reasons for 
this state of affairs. However, the latest situation in Yugoslav pro- 
duction, characterized by a well stocked market, better raw material 
avd energy supplies, modernization and reconstruction of the more 
ymportant branches of production, rapid broadening of assortment, 
introduction of new plants, — shows that possibilities of Yugoslav 
economy will grow more progressively than hitherto. It :may be 
expected, therefore, that efforts for increasing trade with India will 
be intensified, which will result in the strengthening of the com- 
mercial network of Yugoslav firms in India and improvement of 
selling methods. 


The past results of economic cooperation between India and 
Yugoslavia are undoubtedly significant and show that the path of 
this development is natural and correct. The fact remains that a 
limited number of possibilites have been realized till now — pos- 
sibilities which exist in the dynamic economies of both countries — 
and that a constant growth of economic cooperation and exchanges 
may be expected in the future. 


Our views on some questions 


ON THE EVE OF ITALIAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY’S CONGRESS 


A considerable period of time still se- 
parates the Italian Communist Party 

from its Congress. And yet, the 
vhole internal party life is already imbued 
vith the spirit of the Congress and discus- 
ions are going on in the organizations and 
n the party press. The spirit of the 2oth 
Songress of the Communist Party of the 
soviet Union has doubtless strongly influ- 
need the Communist Party of Italy. The 
lesire to make a deeper analysis of the cau- 
es leading to the Stalin Cult in the Soviet 
Jnion and the capability and courage of the 
Sommunist Party of Italy to penetrate to 
he very core of this problem, is certainly 
he result of a considerable independence 
f that largest Communist Party in Western 
Jurope in taking its decisions and defining 
ts policy. When many other parties were 
inprepared to accept the new spirit without 
lelay the Italia1 Communist Party won the 
eputation of having been the quickest in 
dopting the intentions of the Twentieth 
Songress. 

The Eighth Congress of the Communist 
arty of Italy coincides with the orienting 
f the Italian political life towards the left. 
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This process also found expression at the 
recent administrative elections. The trend 
of the masses towards the left and attempts 
to consolidate the working class, are con- 
tinuing. But this is not so much the result 
of the efforts of left-wing party leaderships, 
(with the exception of the Communist Party 
of Italy which is seriously advocating the 
unity of the left movement), as it is of the 
working masses themselves, and particularly 
of the working class. 


The new political orientation of the So- 
viet Union which has greatly contributed to 
the relaxation of the international tension, 
also had a considerable effect on the rela- 
tion of forces in Italy. 


The monarchist and pro-Vatican forces 
which, in exercising constant influence on 
the right-wing of the Government Christian 
Democratic Party, and exaggerating the dan- 
ger of war from the East, have now lost the 
strong argument which helped them in the 
past to keep the Government and the Ita- 
jian masses away from the real and momen- 
yous problems of the country. Hemmed in 


by its internal problems, the Italian Go- 


vernment has of late adopted a realistic con- 
cept in the pursuit of its foreign policy and 
advocates a new treatment of the Atlantic 
Pact. The intentions of the Segni Govern- 
ment as well as those of the President 
Gronchi, to establish closer contacts with 
the Soviet Union, are also opcning up pro- 
spects for more constructive cooperation in 
the Italian political life. The latest strike of 
railway workers, and especially the big stri- 
ke of agricultural workers, the colons and 
share croppers in which all three trade union 


organizations (the General Confederation of 
Labour, the Social Democratic and Chri- 
stian trade unions) and even the ACLI (the 
Catholic Action of Italian Workers) — esta- 
blished unity of action, showed that Italy 
is‘actually faced with the possibility of a 
more comprehensive unity of the progres- 
sive forces. 


In the new situation, the Christian De- 
mocratic Party of jtaly has lost much of 
its prestige and strength, although it had 
been increasing its influence among the 
working class and socially threatened mas- 
ses thanks to the bloc division and the then 
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position of the Communist Party of Italy as 
well as owing to the activity of its left- 
wing. 

f In such a political atmosphere the Italian 
Communist Party launched its pre-congress 
discussion with a view to assessing the new 
situation in the Italian socialist movement 
and generally in the world. The most impor- 
tant question raised is that of the Italian 
path towards socialism, and this question 
involves a series of other sub-questions such 
as — independence of the party, democracy 
in the party, cooperation with other pro- 
gressive forces and so on. 


The preparations for the Congress which 
is to make an analysis of past work and 
attitude, and define the new perspective line 
— began with the June session of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Gommunist Party. 
But this session only resumed the discus- 
sion on the situation in the world Socialist 
Movement, and particularly in Italy, as well 
as the analysis of events in the Soviet Union 
which received a special impetus from the 
well-known interview given by Togliatti to 
the “Nuovi Argomenti“ review. 


The recent plenary meeting was the most 
important Plenum of the Central Committee 
in the last decade. It was to be terminated 
with a certain disorientation in party ranks 
after the unexpected condemnation of Stalin 
at the 2oth Congress. A new spirit was in- 
troduced in the discussion with the premi- 
ses and demands for democratic methods in 
tbe socialist movement, establishment of the 
thesis that there exists an orientation to- 
wards socialist development even in those 
countries where communist parties are not 
in power and where they are not even strong, 
views on national ways to socialism and on 
equal relations between parties of the so- 


A DISQUIETING DECISION 


HE decision of the Supreme Consti- 
tutional Court in Karlsruhe banning 
the Communist Party of Germany, 

was appraised by the progressive interna- 
tional public as an event which draws at- 
tention to certain manifestations in the in- 
ternal political development of the Federal 
Republic and which, in regard to its orien- 
tations o the external plane, primarily in 
Yelation to the solution of the German pro- 
blem, arouses serious doubts and provokes 
considerable anxiety. 


When something similar occurred in Ger- 
many twenty three years ago, when Hitler, 
liqudating the kerncl of the German Com- 
munist Party, clearly outlined the future 
trends of his activity, the world was distur- 
bed feeling that a serious danger was threa- 
tening. At that time the German Commu- 
nist Party was a strong and progressive force. 
Today it is not nearly what it was before. 
With its weaknesses and delusions it has 
been reduced to a party unable to collect 
evcn the minimal number of votes n-ces- 
sary for a seat in the Bundestag. 

However, this fact alters nothing in rela- 
tion to the judgement of the Constitutional 
Court. Both prohibitions, that of 1923 and 
this of 1956, although appearing in diffe- 
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cialist movement as well as by stressing that 
relations between the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia are exemplary. 


The majority, headed by, Togliatti, con- 
siders it essential! to define a specifically 
“Italian orientation of the Communist Party 
of Italy, especially in relation to internal po- 
licy. The left current (Sechi) expressed cer- 
tain reservations in the parliamentary path 
to socialism. while the right (Teraccini) de- 
clared itself for parliamentary methods, seeing 
in them the “only guarantee against the non 
democratic degencration of socialism“, 

The discussion, which is now in full 
swing, chiefly dwelt on questions of demo- 
cracy in the party, discovery of the Italian 
path to socialism and creation of a united 
socialist movement in Italy. 

Frequent references to one of the foun- 
ders of the Communist Party of Italy, Gra- 
massi, points to the serious theoretical and 
practical discussions on the realization of so- 


cialism in various countries, through va- 
rious forms, about which this theoretician 
of Italian socialism had written some thirty 
years ago and more. 


Political life also imposed the question of 
the practical regulation of mutual relations 
of the socialist forces in Italy. The patient 
policy of the Communist Party of Italy which 
endeavoured to preserve the unity with the 
Socialist Party, was not unsuccessful. After 
Nenni’s rapid sensational turns from sup- 
porting pro-Stalinist concepts at the time 
of administrative elections, to the later com- 
plete rejection of Stalin and doubts in some 
institutions created during the revolution as 
well-as mistrust in the new leadership of 
the Soviet Union, followed by his being di- 


rent circumstances and different within fra- 
meworks, actually made the same grave 
impression on the democratic pubitc opini- 
on in the world. The present decision was 
not and could not be taken as a formal 
act of prohibiting the Communist Party as 
such, but above all as a clear attack on the 
democratic rights and freedom of the pro- 
gressive, democratic forces in Western Ger- 
many. Twenty three years ago, the ban- 
ning of the Communist Party was the be- 
ginning of a campaign which resulted in the 
horrors of fascism and fascist aggression. 
Many view the present prohibition as a 
symptom of something that might consti- 
tute, in a sense, the beginning of the repe- 
tition of history. For, no matter how much 
certain quarters in the West, and in We- 
stern Germany, itself endeavoured to dis- 
guise the whole procedure under a consti- 
tutional and legal cloak, the democ atic 
public views it as a classical political trial 
and a verdict which ushers dangerous ten- 
dencies as en element of further develop- 
ment. 


It is difficult to believe that the purpose 
of the trial before the West German Con- 
stitutional Court aed its decision was to 
remove a tival of whom Bonn is allegedly 
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savowed on the part of the membershi 
who disagreed with such attitudes of thei 
leader, — relations with the Communis 
Party of Italy improved. After mee 
to enter the Government coalition, after 
using chances to become a link between the 
Communist Party and other left-wing par- 
ties and groups, Nenni will probably ce 
to re-establish a closer unity with the Com: 
munist Party. Finally the same thought was 
expressed in the recent declaration of ths 
SPI which considers that the new situation 
in the world “presents an advantage for rap- 
prochement between various movements snd 
parties which are joining socialism in va- 
rious ways“. 

The attempt of the Communist Party o: 
Italy to effect a rapprochement with the 
Social Democratic Party was unsuccessful. 
At present, it still advocates the thesis for 
exclusive cooperation with the Governmen 
coalition, rejecting cooperation with the 
Communists. But certain divergences exist 
in it, precisely as regards further orientation 
and cooperation with the remaining parties) 
of the left. 


The further development of the socialist 
movement in Italy will depend to a great 
extent on the attitude which the party will 
adopt at the congress. The unity of the so- 
cialist movement has a tradition in Italy and 
prospects of success, all the more so as this 
constitutes an expression of the will of the 
working masses, regardless of the attitude 
of their leaderships. The policy of the Com- 
munist Party of Italy, which has lately be- 
come much more elastic not only in rela- 
tion to the leftist parties but also in Par- 
liament, is more acceptable for the unity 
of action of the Italian working masses and 
for the leftist movement. M. K, 


afraid, who is endeavouring to shatter the 
existing regime” and who as such — as 
well as generally — does not correspond’ 
to the West German idea of Western d 
mocracv, of which a formalistic interpr 
tation was skilfully supplied by the ,,ind 
pendent and non-party court’. It is well- 
known that this court consists of party per-~ 
sonalities, mostly members of the Chris 
stian Democratic Party. 


The judgment in Karlsruhe is not inte 
preted by objective observers as an acci 


iental excess of Bonn policy, nor as a ”’ta- 
Mstless inanity’’ as described in certain quar- 
ers. They see its real motives in the affir- 
mation of a concept of ”an ordered and 
Hisciplined state”, stressing that this: ban 
ls another detail in a picture which, the 
slearer it is the more it gives cause for 
inxiety. It is pointed out that the Bonn 
dolicy is becoming ever more implacable 
owards those forces in Western Germany, 
nd outside it, who dare think differently 
‘han Bonn considers it right, — ever more 
igid and inelastic in regard to understan- 
ling modern international developments and 
ience increasingly suitable for nurturing — 
joth in scope and influence — those latent 
ind as yet unformed forces, remnants of 
the. past, which in one form or another un- 
doubtedly influenced the tone and trend of 
the Karlsruhe Court decision. And when a 
irial with highly doubtful motivations, star- 
‘ed full five years ago, at a time when the 
told war atmosphere was creating favourable 
tonditions for the revival of various nega- 
five, revanchist and undemocratic elements 
— is terminated today, when the relaxation 


ultural life 


of the international tension and positive 
changes in international development have 
become a reality, terminated in the sense 
of precisely those doubtful motives.from 
which it sprang — then these are serious 
indications that a dangerous internal pro- 
cess jn Western Germany is entering its 
critical phase. Anxiety is expressed on va- 
rious circles that such forces grow despite 
the solemn undertakings of Bonn not to 
toleratte them, and that these forces are 
becoming a potential danger in the frame- 
work of a policy which sees in the speedy 
forming of the German army not only an 
instrument of defence but also an element 
of “order and discipline” while it consi- 
ders the banning of the German Communist 
Party a legal basis for the squaring of ac- 
counts, at present’ only in the Macarthy 
manner, with those who do not approve 
this policy. 

But the verdict passed in Karlsruhe has 
another, equally negative aspect. It mani- 
fests itself as am action which places new 
barriers in the way of settlement of this 
complex question, while the process of uni- 
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fication of Germany is made even more 
complicated than it has been in the past. 
Despite all appeasing statements made by 
Bonn (and also because of them), one can 
hardly fail to see in the ba ning of the 
German Communist Party a rejection of all 
contact with Eastern Germany, rejection of 
the idea of an agreed solution through a 
rapprochement between the two sections of 
the German people — that is, insistance on 
the attitude which is as unacceptable in 
present circumstances to those who view 
things reasonably and realistically as it is 
suspect; precisely in view of the present 
conditions. 


It is pointed out quite justifiably that the 
banning of the Communist Party of Germany 
shows what this unification should be, ac- 
cording to Bonn. Under present internatio- 
nal conditions; when the policy of active 
coexistence is gaining both in prestige/and 
influence, it also shows a considerable lack 
of the sense of reality. SiD: 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE DUBROVNIK 
SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


OUR reliefs frame the austere Gothic portal at the entrance 
to the Prince’s Palace, the most important monument of 
Dubrovnik’s ancient glory, power and culture. The upper 
wo, works by a Dubrovnik medal engraver and goldsmith, Pavko 
ntojevi¢é, represent cupids enjoying music and dancing. Four boys 
vith puffed-up cheeks are shown in the act of blowing long trum- 
ets or working the bellows of an organ on which one of them is 
olaying, and the harmony of their figures extends to the other 
ide of the door in the rhythmic abandon of the dance. The old 
*avko seems to have anticipated, five centuries ago, that the atrium 
f the Prince’s Palace would be the centre of musical life in fe- 
‘tive Dubrovnik. The atrium may indeed be likened to an embry- 
nic cell from which the musical life of the Summer Festiva 
ssued and developed. The directors of the Festival show great 
‘esourcefulness in finding new and perfectly suitable places for 
lifferent concerts and performances, in various parts of the city, 
‘hus turning to account the inexhaustible wealth of Dubrovnik’s 
natural scenery. One can hardly call to mind another city with as 
nany historical monuments, at the same time abounding in such 
Yeautiful scenery. But the atrium of the Prince’s Palace surpasses 
ill other natural stages on which musical performances can be given 
fa effectiveness. 

| But a felicitous arrangement and organization of performan- 
“es, this year’s chamber music concerts — which correspond to 


the elegant character of the Prince’s Palace, classically balanced 
and imbu:d with the sunny atmosphere of the Mediterranean — 
will be the central events of the Festival. They began with the 
guest appecrance of the big Zagreb Opera ensemble which gave 
spectacular, unusual and highly interesting performances of Verdi’s 
“Othello“ in the Revelin fortress and of Britten’s “Lucrecia“ per- 
formed inside the ‘valls of the Lovrijenac fortress, as well as works 
by Yugoslav composers: Gotovac’s “Ero the Joker“ and Lhotka’s 
ballet “The Devil in the Village“, The end ‘of the Festival will 
see the appearance of the Ljubljana Opera ensemble which will 
give several performances of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni“ in front 
of the Sponza Palace, and Rossini’s ,,The Barber of Sevilles“ along 
with a Ballet Evening with the works of Strauss, Mozart and Go- 
tovac. In addition to these musical and scenic performances, dramas 
are being given throughout the Festival. Shakespeare’s “Hamlet 
at Lovrijenac, Goethe’s “Iphigenia in Tauris“ in the Gradac Parke 
Drzié’s “Dundo Maroje“ on the Gunduli¢ square — are giving the 
basic characteristic to the whole Festival. And just as the Renais- 
sance imprint of Shakespeare’s tragedy and old Dubrovnik comedy 
completely fall in with these natural scenic baskgrounds, so Goethe’s 
antique theme found an excellent adjunct in the historical and na- 
tural frame of this city of unusual beauty. It is the same as re- 
gards musical ensembles: the Chamber orchestra of Radio Zagreb 
and its nucleus — the Zagreb soloists, have shown much spirit and 
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taste in shoosing suitable places for their performances, taking care 
to adapt their repertoire to the character and atmosphere of the 
Summer Festival The harmony of the surroundings, the reper- 
toire, the style of execution of these concerts — all this is a spe- 
cial success of the Zagreb musicians. The Chamber Orchestra from 
Zagreb, under the baton of Antonije Janigro performed in the 
atrium of the present Trade Union Hall, formerly the clois er of 
the medieval monastery of St Clara near the Onofrio’s Fountain. 
The little orchestra, installed in the open in front of this rather 
big monastery, did not have a sufficiently solid background for 
adequate resonance. That is why Bzthoven’s Second Symphony at 
this concert was like a trunsparent divertimento or serenade rather 
than youthful but energetic music that it is. The sound scattered 
in all directions and what remained was the refined but some. 
what ineffective playing of a good quality ensemble. Nor did the 
spiritual. Symphonette of Papandopulo get its real expression 
that evening. The second concert of the same ensemble, perfor- 
med in the same cloister of the old monastery was much 
more successful. To place the orchestra under the arcades of the 
gallery, whence the sound spread nobly aud transparently, was 
acoustically a mush better solution. Under the baton of composer 
Boris Papandopulo, the programme — which was wholly devoted 
to the music of old Dubrpvnik masters Sorkotevi¢ and Jarnovié 
and motets of the Split composer Luka¢i¢, sounded fresh and ful 
of spirit. The inventiveness of our old masters is rich, while their 
elaboration shows mastership of the technique. This concett testifies 
that old Dubrovnik had a developed musical culture. Jarnovic, it 
is true, is a Dubrovnik man only by origin and he acquired his 
musical knowlegde in all parts of Europe as a violin virtuoso, wri- 
ting his works for his own use. But Sorkoéevié lived in Dubrovy- 
nik. Both father and son were composers, and their family palace 
in which chamber music was nurtured for decades, still proudly 
stands opposite the Cathedral. Besides the performed works, many 
more of his symphonies — with strong Vivaldi themes and Haydn’s 
stylistic elaboration — could certainly be found in the Dubrovnik 
archives. 


The musical part of the Festival, with its well conceived 
repertoire and high-class execution, this year attracted special atten- 
tion. The repertoire of the seventh Dubrovnik Symmer Festivay 
has been drawn up on a somewhat broader basis. In addition to 
dramatic and musical-scenic performances it also includes many 
purely musical works. The square in front of the Cathedral, which 


bears the name of the widely popular writer of comedies in old - 


Dubrovnik, Marin DrZié, saw in the continuation of these perfor- 
mances the Mozart evening of the Chatnber Music Orchestra and 
of the Radio Zagreb chorus under the baton of Loyro Matatié. 
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The surroundings completely suited the character and spirit ot th ; 
performance. I think I shall not go wrong if I describe this eve 
ning as the musical peak of the middle part of the Festival. Alrea 
during the first movements of the “free mason’s plaintive musi 
by the great master, it was clear that the magical hand of th 
conductor had fascinated the listeners, gathered that evening 
particularly large numbers. The birds, too, seemed bewitched. The; 
warbling from the roof and facade of the Cathedral soundep hk 
a response to the impressive sounds of the ensemble with whi 
Matacic sculpted the noble and tragic lines and sang the joyo 
and sonorous song of that most divine of all composers. The e 
cution of “The Requiem“ is unforgettable. Its strong dramatic qu 
lity, anticipation of a tragic end, the magnifiscent vision of th 
artist apparelled in Mozart’s final style which is saturated wi 
polyphony, all this was conveyed in full measure. The whole spac 
was inspired, imbued with music. The listeners followed this gre 
celebration of musical art with the greatest tension and excitemen 


The last appearance of the Chamber Music Orchestra fron 
Zagreb was devoted to the concert performance of the opera “Did 
and Aeneas“ by the old English composer Purcell. The strong bs 
roque movements of this music found moving and expressive 
wer in the straighiforward interpretation of the Zagreb musicia 
and were also in solema harmony with the simple, early-Renai 
sance character of the Prince’s Palace. This rare harmony of mu 
and surroundings, of the whole atmosphere in the atrium, gave 
unusual and unique impression, The execution was dominated 
the mature, full voice of Vladimir Ruzdjak, as if specially crea 
for such music, while the warm timbre of Biserka Cvejié’s voi 
accorded perfectly with his. Antonio Janigro successfully conduc! 
the performance dr.matically integrating the work into a whol 
His Sonata Evening with the pianist Aldo Zikolini, which had b 
announced, was not held as Zikolini did not arrive. So the app 
rance of this fine pianist in Schumann’s poetical clavier concert 
did not take place, which was a pty. But then, the atrium of t 
Prince’s Palace recorded other two successful artistic events. Ou 
acquaintance from this year’s appearance in Belgrade, the youn 
Bulgarian pianist Juri Bukov, filled the porch of this palace w. 
a pianist’s art, rich in sonority. The Prague Sukov piano trio gav 
a fine evening of chamber music. The three Czech artists showe 
excellent harmony, unusual unity and musical impetus as well as 
a developed sense of nuances. The Dumky trio of Dvorak, b 
on the contrasts of sorrow and playfulness, and Smetana’s t 
imbued with autobiographical accents, found good interpreters i 
the young artists. If the national romanticism of these composi 
tions dissagreed with the milieu in which it was heard, this d 
rot diminish the purely musical effect of the evening, which 
strong and impressive. 


Continuing their performances, the Zagreb soloists gave sé 
veral evenings devoted to old composers and works of Mozart 
Simply, but powerfully outlined movements of these masters % 
brated in the Dubrovnik air — as if the tradition of Sorkoéevi¢’s 
musical evenings was reviving. To link the old tradition with nev 
efforts, to continue with more perfect instruments what the o 
Dubrovnik citizens began and successfully developed for centuri 
— is a thought which pervades this year’s Summer Festival li 
a basic thread. If the programmes of performances continue 
show artistic improvement, developing the wealth and variety of 
our art — both in creativeness and interpretation, then the sym- 
bolic representation of old Pavyko, — whose cupids create and danet 
on the reliefs around the doors of the Prince’s Palace, — was 
really a symbol of what had passed and a discerning view of wha 
was coming. : 
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